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Introduction 

Schools and colleges are valued institutions that help build upon the Nation’s foundations and serve as an arena 
where the growth and stability of future generations begin. Crime in schools and colleges is therefore one of 
the most troublesome social problems in the Nation today. Not only does it affect those involved in the criminal 
incident, but it also hinders societal growth and stability. In that light, it is vital to understand the characteristics 
surrounding crime in schools, colleges, and universities and the offenders who reportedly commit these offenses 
so that law enforcement, policy makers, school administrators, and the public can properly combat and reduce 
the amount of crime occurring at these institutions. 

Tremendous resources have been used to develop a myriad of federal and nonfederal studies that focus 
on identifying the characteristics surrounding violent crime, property crime, and/or crimes against society 
in schools. The objective of such studies is to identify and measure the crime problem facing the Nation’s 
more than 90,000 schools and the nearly 50 million students in attendance. 1 The findings of these studies 
have generated significant debates surrounding the actual levels of violent and nonviolent crimes and the need 
for preventative policies. Some research indicates there has been an increase in school violence activities, 
such as a study from the School Violence Resource Center which showed that the percentage of high school 
students who were threatened or injured with a weapon increased from 1993 to 2001. 2 Other research notes 
decreases in student victimization rates for both violent and nonviolent crimes during a similar time period 
(1992-2002). 3 Moreover, the circumstances surrounding crime in schools, colleges, and universities are not 
always the ones that gain wide notoriety. The most significant problems in schools are not necessarily issues 
popularly considered important as most conflicts are related to everyday school interactions. 4 Furthermore, 
the National Center for Education Statistics notes that “it is difficult to gauge the scope of crime and violence 
in schools without collecting data, given the large amount of attention devoted to isolated incidents of extreme 



1 National Center for Education Statistics, “Public Elementary and Secondary Students, Staff, Schools, and School Districts: School 
Year 2002-03 E.D. TAB,” NCES 2005-314, US Department of Education, 2005. 

2 School Violence Resource Center, “Weapons and Schools II Fact Sheet,” University of Arkansas System, June 2003. 

3 National Center for Education Statistics, “Indicators of School Crime and Safety: 2004,” US Department of Education, 2004. 

4 National Institute of Justice, “Crime in the Schools: A Problem-Solving Approach” (Summary of a Presentation by Dennis Kenney, 
Police Executive Research Forum), August 1998. 
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school violence.” 5 These conflicting conclusions concerning the ability to measure the overall situation of crime 
in school, college, and university environments make it difficult for policy makers to assess the effectiveness of 
policies and their impact on this phenomenon. 

The Nation’s need to understand crime as it occurs at schools, colleges, and universities was officially 
placed into law by the US Congress with the passage of the Jeanne Clery Disclosure of Campus Security Policy 
and Campus Crime Statistics Act 6 (Clery Act). Prompted by the 1986 rape and murder of a 19-year-old Lehigh 
College student in her dorm room, the Clery Act requires universities and colleges to report crime statistics, 
based on Uniform Crime Reporting (UCR) definitions, to the Department of Education (ED) and to disclose 
crime statistics to nearly 16 million students attending any one of the Nation’s approximately 4,200 degree- 
granting, post-secondary institutions. 7 The Clery Act, most recently amended in 2000, demands stiff financial 
penalties from post-secondary institutions found to misreport crime statistics to the ED. Such penalties are 
currently set at $27,500 per incident. 8 Though the Clery Act requires colleges and universities to report their 
crime data to the ED, neither it nor any other Federal legislation requires these institutions to report the data to 
the UCR Program. 

Situations surrounding crime at school locations vary based on the offender’s motive and the intended 
victim. For example, incidents involving student offenders and student victims constitute the stereotypical 
definition of crime at schools, colleges, and universities where the offender and victim are present to participate 
in the activities occurring at the institution. However, there are situations involving adult and/or juvenile 
offenders and victims, where the school serves only as an offense location because neither the offender nor the 
victim is present to participate in school functions. Criminal acts due to political motivation, hate crimes, and 
crimes perpetrated by offenders against victims who are not instructors or students and have no other relation to 
the school are examples of such situations. 

In an attempt to shed light on crime in schools, colleges, and universities, this study used incident-based 
crime data the FBI received from a limited set of law enforcement agencies through the UCR Program. Some 
of the findings are perhaps contrary to popular perceptions; for example, over the 5-year study period, the use 
of knives/cutting instruments was over three times more prevalent than the use of a gun. (Based on Table 8.) 
Other findings reflect conventional wisdom; for example, males were nearly 3.6 times more likely to be arrested 
for crime in schools and colleges than females. (Based on Table 12.) 

Objective 

Data from a variety of sources about crime in schools and colleges and characteristics of the people who commit 
these offenses provide key input in developing theories and operational applications that can help combat crime 
in our Nation’s schools, colleges, and universities. Given the myriad of data available, the objective of this 
study is to particularly analyze data submitted to the FBI’s UCR Program by law enforcement agencies. It 
examines specific characteristics of offenders and arrestees who participated in criminal incidents at schools and 
colleges from 2000 through 2004. Because the study dataset is not nationally representative, readers should be 
cautious in attempting to generalize the findings. (See the Methodology section for data caveats.) 



5 National Center for Education Statistics, “Indicators of School Crime and Safety: 2005,” NCJ 210697, November 2005. 

6 H.R. 3344, S. 1925, S. 1930. 

7 National Center for Education Statistics, “Digest of Education Statistics 2003,” NCES 2005-025, US Department of Education, 
December 2004. (Numbers are for the 2001-02 school year.) 

8 Security On Campus, Inc. “Clery Act History,” n.d. <http://www.securityoncampus.org/schools/cleryact/cleryact.html>, accessed on 
08/03/2007. 
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Data 



The data used for this study reside in databases maintained by the UCR Program, which the FBI manages 
according to a June 11, 1930, congressional mandate. Law enforcement agencies nationwide may choose to 
participate in the UCR Program by voluntarily submitting crime data in one of two formats: the Summary 
Reporting System or the National Incident-Based Reporting System (NIBRS). Not all UCR data, however, 
reflect sufficient detail to be useful for this study. Therefore, only the UCR data gathered via the NIBRS were 
used. 

Methodology 

The NIBRS was designed in the 1980s to enhance the Summary Reporting System by capturing detailed 
information at the incident level. Once the system was developed, the FBI began collecting NIBRS data in 1991 
from a small group of law enforcement agencies. By the end of 2004, approximately 33 percent of the Nation’s 
state and local law enforcement agencies covering 22 percent of the US population reported UCR data to the 
FBI in the NIBRS format. (See Table 1.) In addition, the percentage of crime reported to the UCR Program via 
the NIBRS had risen from 13 percent in 2000 to 20 percent in 2004. However, increases in the amount of crime 
reported via NIBRS do not necessarily indicate increases in crime in general or the actual occurrences of crime 
in schools. Increases in the number of NIBRS offenses may be largely the result of more law enforcement 
agencies using the NIBRS data collection format. 




1 Based on law enforcement agencies that submitted their UCR data to the FBI in accordance with NIBRS reporting requirements for inclusion in the 
annual NIBRS database. 

Note: See the study text for specific data definitions, uses, and limitations. 



Using a combination of six possible data segments ( administrative , offense, victim, property, offender, and 
arrestee ), the NIBRS captures information on criminal incidents involving any of 22 offense categories made 
up of 46 specific crimes. To date, the NIBRS offers 56 data elements, i.e., data fields, that law enforcement may 
use to capture descriptive data about the victims, offenders, and circumstances of criminal incidents and arrests. 
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